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thority of long-term community leaders. The operation of drug markets and the violence associated with them has weakened inhibitions against violence in all neighborhood contexts. The large amounts of money that can be made in the drug trade act as a magnet to draw children and adolescents into criminal activity (Reiss and Roth, 1993). Adolescents who are not involved as participants in drug markets are still influenced by their presence; some are victims of drug-related violence, while many more are unable to engage in normal neighborhood activities because of the dangers associated with drug markets.
Racial and Ethnic Composition of Schools
Because the vast majority of students attend neighborhood schools and because school funding is related directly to family and neighborhood wealth, public schools tend to be stratified by class, race, and ethnicity. About 90 percent of all students attend public schools, and less than 5 percent of those students attend schools with substantial bussing programs (Mayer, 1991). Therefore, student bodies reflect the composition of the neighborhood.
As a result, poor children are concentrated in some schools and are largely absent from others.   Almost half of all black children and almost 40 percent of Hispanic children live in poverty. About half of children in public schools in central cities are black or Hispanic,  and most are poor.    In 1989, 51.8 percent of public school students in central cities were black or Hispanic, a percentage that has increased steadily since the 1970s (Alsalem et al., 1992).  Concentrations within individual schools are even more pronounced. According to analyses by Orfield and colleagues (1983, 1989, 1992:v), "school segregation of Hispanics has increased dramatically/' while segregation has "remained relatively stable for Blacks" over the past 20 years.   Consequently, many students in the public education system continue to attend segregated schools. As seen in Table 4-3, for example, 80 percent of all Hispanic students in the South attend schools with at least 50 percent minority population.   Thirty-eight percent of these Hispanic students are in "intensely segregated" schools with 90 to 100 percent minority populations.   Comparable concentrations exist for black students.  In the Northeast, for example, over three-quarters of all black students attend "predominately minority" schools, with almost half attending intensely segregated schools.
Minority students are also most likely to attend the nation's poorest schools.  Analyses of national data indicate that about 75